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but when Francis died, he had been sadly lamented by
his son. Now, when he received a doleful letter from
his mother, Joseph's childhood affection for her revived
poignantly; he was torn between his pity for her and
his feeling of responsibility towards his country. Several
times, in despair, he implored her to allow him to resign
from his post as co-Regent. " If you would only release
me, everything would be better and simpler," he once
assured her, " and I should be happier and more at
peace, and perhaps more useful than I am now."

Maria Theresa would not allow her son to resign, but
his suggestion had seriously alarmed her, and she tried
to be less emotional in her dealings with him. In her
answer to him, she expressed in a few words why his
liberal views had hurt her so deeply. " You show too
much antipathy for old traditions/' she wrote, " especi-
ally for the traditions of the clergy, and you are too free
in your views of morals and conduct. This causes me
to feel a justified alarm for your position, and makes
me tremble with fear when I contemplate the future."

Maria Theresa's recurrent attempts to reconcile her
son were thwarted by equally recurrent outbursts of
temper. From Francis's death until her own, fifteen
years later, her agitating relationship with her son
embittered her life. She never awoke in the morning
without feeling that the day might bring resentments
and regrets; she never retired without being conscious
of the disharmony which was disrupting her home.
Whenever she and Joseph were temporarily drawn
together during these unhappy years, it was by a family
sorrow, or a national calamity.

Maria Theresa was as conservative in her views about
science as she was in her attitude towards political